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reward is very charming in the mouth of the
virtuous man; but when his neighbours use it as an
excuse for not rewarding him, it becomes rather less
attractive. It saves a great deal of trouble, no
doubt, and relieves us from an awkward responsi-
bility. I must, however, point out, in the first place,
that a fallacy is often introduced into these dis-
cussions which Mr. Herbert Spencer has done a great
deal to expose. He has dwelt very forcibly, for
example, on the fact that it is a duty to be happy
and healthy; and that selfishness, if used in a bad
sense, should not mean simply regard for ourselves,
but only disregard for our neighbours. We ought not,
in other words, to be unjust because we ourselves
happen to be the objects of injustice. The parable
of the good Samaritan is generally regarded as a
perfect embodiment of a great moral truth. Trans-
lated from poetry into an abstract logical form, it
amounts to saying that we should do good to the
man who most needs our services, whatever be the
accidents which alienate ordinary sympathies. Now,
suppose that the good Samaritan had himself fallen
among thieves, what would have been his duty?
His first duty, I should say, would have been, if
possible, to knock down the thief; his second, to tie
up his own wounds; and his third, to call in the
police. We should not, perhaps, call him virtuous for